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The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  had  to  pay  a high  price  for  its  loyalty  to 
the  House  of  Stuart  and  by  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  it  has  been 
reduced  to  the  mere  shadow  of  a shade.  In  the  opinion  of  an  Edinburgh 
lawyer  who  corresponded  about  Scottish  Church  affairs  with  Dr.  Routh, 
the  famous  President  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford  “this  low  state  could 
readily  be  traced  and  accounted  for  from  the  variety  of  penal  statutes 
which  had  repeatedly  since  the  Revolution  been  enacted  against  Non- 
Jurors.”1 

Many  Episcopalians  remained  Jacobites  at  heart  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  18th  century  and  longed  to  see  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  to  the 
British  throne  but  few  of  them  played  an  active  part  in  the  Forty  Five 
Rebellion.  Only  two  Episcopalian  clergymen  followed  the  army  of  the 
Young  Pretender  and  both  of  them  were  executed  after  its  defeat  by 
Government  forces.  But  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  took  the  opportunity 
to  destroy  Episcopalian  meeting  houses,  wherever  he  found  them,  and  in 
1746,  Parliament  passed  an  Act  prohibiting  and  preventing  Episcopalian 
clergymen  from  officiating  in  Scotland,  without  duly  qualifying  themselves 
according  to  the  Law  and  punishing  all  who  resorted  to  meeting  houses 
at  which  “Unqualified”  clergymen  officiated. 

Under  this  Act,  the  clergy  were  required  to  take  the  customary  oaths 
and  in  public  worship  to  pray  by  name  for  the  King  and  members  of  the 
Royal  Family.  Failure  to  comply  with  the  Act,  made  the  clergy  liable  to 
six  months’  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence,  and  for  the  second  and 
subsequent  offences  to  transportation  for  life  to  the  North  American 
Colonies.  The  Act  also  required  “Unqualified”  meeting  houses  to  be  closed. 
Another  Act  was  passed  in  1748,  declaring  that  no  clergyman  could  qualify 
to  officiate  in  Scotland,  unless  he  was  in  English  or  Irish  orders,  even  if 
he  was  prepared  to  make  the  customary  oaths. 

1 Dr.  Routh:  Middleton  R.D.  Oxford,  1938.  p.  67. 
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Under  these  severe  restrictions,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Church  organ- 
isation became  completely  disrupted  and  that  all  diocesan  administration 
broke  down.  Many  of  the  laity  and  of  the  clergy  were  transported  to 
Barbados  because  they  refused  to  comply  with  the  Law  and  those  who 
continued  to  accept  the  ministrations  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  were  forced 
to  meet  as  small  and  scattered  groups  in  private  houses. 

Episcopalians  were  allowed  to  worship  in  the  Qualified  Chapels  which 
began  to  spring  up  in  the  towns  after  1748,  many  of  them  being  erected 
in  Edinburgh  and  its  environs.  These  Chapels  were  opened  for  congrega- 
tions desiring  the  English  Prayer  Book  services  and  their  ministers  were 
in  English  or  Irish  orders.  They  had  no  direct  connection  with  the 
scattered  Scottish  Episcopalian  congregations  and  did  not  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  bishops.  Their  status  was  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  English  Chapels  which  had  been  built  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
to  provide  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  British  residents,  although  the  latter 
were  under  the  nominal  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  Thus  it 
came  about  that  there  existed,  sometimes  in  the  same  town,  two  types  of 
Episcopalian  congregation,  not  officially  in  communion  with  one  another. 
This  was  the  situation  at  Leith,  where  there  was  a Qualified  Chapel  and 
a Non-Juring  meeting  house  from  1749  to  1802,  when  the  congregations 
united. 

This  anomalous  state  of  affairs  might  have  continued  indefinitely  but 
for  the  practical  extinction  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  with  the  death  of  King 
Charles  III  in  1788. 1 His  successor,  Henry,  Duke  of  York,  was  a Cardinal 
of  the  Roman  Church  and  on  his  death,  the  direct  line  became  extinct. 
In  the  circumstances,  most  Episcopalians  felt  that  there  remained  nothing 
to  prevent  them  from  taking  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  King  George,  although 
there  were  some  who  still  had  their  doubts,  among  them  Alexander 
Jolly,  who  expressed  in  own  uncertainty  in  a letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Brechin. 

‘ ‘The  death  of  the  King,  without  lawful  issue  is  now  past  a doubt  and 
the  object  of  our  allegiance  is  in  consequence  changed.  A grand  question 
hence  arises,  to  whom  now  our  regard  of  honour  and  prayers  and  all  lawful 
and  possible  submission  becomes  due.  Whatever  right  the  late  King  had,2 3 
now  according  to  our  principles  devolves  upon  his  brother.  The  only 
doubt  is  about  his  capacity  to  receive  it.  The  office  he  has  hitherto  exer- 
cised may  appear  incompatible  with  that  of  a king.  What  is  the  office  of 
a Cardinalate?  What  vows  and  obligations  does  it  induce  ...  in  fact  he 

1 His  daughter,  Charlotte,  was  legitimised  but  excluded  from  the  succession.  She 

died  in  North  Italy  as  the  result  of  an  accident  in  1789. 

3 Charles  III. 
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claims  and  protests  himself  to  be  the  rightful  king  of  Britain  and  does 
not  this  challenge  and  engage  our  allegiance  ? A cardinal  may  renounce 
his  office  in  the  Church  and  so  be  in  a capacity  to  rule  the  State  and  claim 
our  loyalty.”1 

Bishop  Skinner  acting  as  Primus,  summoned  a meeting  of  the  episcopal 
synod  in  order  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  Episcopal  Church  as  a whole 
and  Deans  and  representatives  of  the  clergy  were  invited  to  attend.  After 
a full  discussion,  the  Synod  agreed  to  give  evidence  of  its  submission  to 
George  III  as  their  sovereign,  by  praying  for  him  by  name  in  the  words  of 
the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  decision  was  duly  forwarded 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  acknowledged  by  the  King. 

Early  in  1789,  Skinner  accompanied  by  two  of  the  bishops  set  out  for 
London  to  appeal  to  the  Government  for  relief  from  the  oppressive  laws 
which  had  so  effectively  crippled  the  work  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  With 
the  support  of  High  Churchmen  in  England  such  as  William  Stevens,2 
James  Allan  Park3  and  Samuel  Horsley,  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  a Repeal 
bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  and  successfully  carried  in  1792.  Under 
this  Act,  the  Scottish  episcopalian  clergy  were  required  to  subscribe  the 
oath  of  allegiance  and  the  oath  of  abjuration,  to  give  their  assent  to  the 
XXXIX  Articles  of  Religion  and  to  pray  in  public  worship  for  the  king 
and  the  members  of  the  Royal  family  by  name.  There  remained  however 
a disabling  clause  which  barred  clergymen  other  than  those  in  English  or 
Irish  orders  from  holding  an  ecclesiastical  preferment  in  England. 

In  the  same  year,  1792,  Daniel  Sandford,  a curate  of  Hanworth  in 
Middlesex,  was  invited  to  come  up  to  Scotland  and  form  an  Episcopalian 
congregation  in  Edinburgh.  Bom  in  Ireland  near  Dublin,  the  second  son 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Sandford  of  Sandford  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Salop  Daniel 
was  educated  privately  and  later,  in  1788,  entered  the  University  of  Oxford, 
as  a student  of  Christ  Church.  Two  years  later,  he  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Erskine  Douglas,  a staunch  Jacobite,  and  after  being  made  a 
deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  took  up  residence  at  Sunbury.  From 
here,  Sandford  served  his  curacy  of  Hanworth.  He  was  well  connected 
and  soon  came  under  the  notice  of  Beilby  Porteus,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
who  held  him  in  high  esteem. 

It  is  probable  that  the  invitation  to  minister  in  Scotland  came  to 
Sandford,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife’s  Scottish  relations  who  thought 
an  English  clergyman  of  popular  talents  should  open  a chapel  in  Edinburgh 

1 Jolly:  Bp.  B.  5th  April,  1788. 

1732-1807.  “Nobody's  Friends"  was  founded  in  his  honour. 

3 1 763-1838.  Attorney  General  of  Lancaster. 
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and  also  receive  some  private  pupils  into  his  home.  Although  it  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  such  an  appointment  would  detract  from  his 
prospects  of  future  preferment  in  England,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  accept- 
ing it. 

For  the  first  few  years  of  his  ministry  in  Edinburgh,  Sandford  held 
services  in  a large  room  in  West  Register  Street  which  had  formerly  been 
used  as  a place  of  worship  by  the  congregation  of  St.  George’s,  York 
Place.1  The  new  congregation  quickly  established  itself  and  then  began 
to  look  round  for  a permanent  place  of  worship. 

Somewhere  between  1797  and  1798  a chapel  was  erected  at  the  comer 
of  Rose  Street  and  Charlotte  Square  for  its  use  and  here  Sandford  ministered 
for  the  next  twenty  years.  He  soon  came  to  realise  the  importance  of 
bringing  the  Qualified  Chapels  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  bishops 
and  used  all  his  influence  to  this  end,  writing  a pamphlet  on  the  subject 
and  sending  it  to  the  ministers  of  the  English  congregations  in  the  district. 

The  College  of  Bishops  had  drawn  up  Articles  of  Union  in  1794  and 
explained  their  purpose  in  the  preamble  which  said  “The  Bishops  of  the 
Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  having  taken  into  their  serious  consideration 
the  unhappy  divisions  that  have  long  subsisted  among  those  of  the  Epis- 
copal persuasion  in  Scotland  and  the  many  evil  consequences  of  that 
separation  which  is  no  longer  occasioned  by  political  differences,  they 
think  themselves  bound  in  duty  and  warranted  by  that  authority  which 
they  derive  from  the  Great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  Souls,  to  invite  and 
exhort  all  those  clergymen  who  are  acting  in  this  country  by  episcopal 
ordination  from  England  or  Ireland  and  the  people  attending  their  several 
ministrations,  to  become  pastors  and  members  of  that  episcopal  church 
and  communion  in  Scotland  of  which  they  are  the  regular  and  spiritual 
governors.”2 

The  Primus,  who  had  given  a courageous  lead  in  securing  the  repeal 
of  the  penal  laws,  now  took  a decisive  step  to  promote  the  union  of  all 
episcopalian  congregations  in  the  country  by  seeking  the  election  of  a 
priest  in  English  orders  as  bishop  of  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Drummond,  who 
held  the  united  see  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  resigned  in  1806  as  Bishop 
of  Edinburgh  in  order  to  facilitate  this  step  and  a mandate  was  issued  for 
the  election  of  a successor. 

Sandford  was  duly  nominated,  at  Bishop  Skinner’s  instigation,  but  he 
made  it  perfectly  clear,  before  accepting  it,  that  he  would  refuse  election 
unless  it  was  unanimous  and  had  the  full  approval  of  every  member  of 

1 Short  History  of  St.  John's  Princes  Street,  Balfour-Melville.  Edinburgh.  1959 

a A contemporary  copy  of  this  document  is  preserved  in  the  Episcopal  Chest. 
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the  College  of  Bishops.  He  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  Edinburgh 
clergy,  the  first  Englishman  to  become  a member  of  the  Scottish 
episcopate. 

The  new  Bishop  was  known  and  well  liked  by  churchpeople  in  Edin- 
burgh and  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  uniting  the 
various  congregations  in  his  diocese.  He  had  been  one  of  the  first  clergy- 
men in  English  orders  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  bishops 
and  had  done  so  with  the  entire  approval  of  his  own  congregation.  Writing 
to  the  Primus1  he  said  “I  consider  this  as  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my 
life.  I have  today,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Adam,  subscribed 
the  Articles  which  unite  me  and  my  flock  to  your  venerable  Church.” 
He  had  been  accustomed,  as  a High  Churchman,  to  officiate  in  a surplice 
and  Doctor’s  hood  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  do  so,  after  the  union  of  his  congregation  with  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church. 

Some  episcopalians  were  prejudiced  against  the  union,  because  they 
thought  the  bishops  would  interfere  with  the  temporal  arrangements  of 
the  Qualified  Chapels  so  united  and  with  the  choice  of  their  clergy.  This 
was,  of  course,  a matter  of  great  importance  to  these  congregations  and 
to  some  extent  Sandford’s  appointment  helped  to  reassure  them  that  their 
constitutions  would  be  respected.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  he  was 
the  right  man  to  bring  about  the  union  of  the  congregations  in  the  diocese 
and  James  Walker,  an  Edinburgh  incumbent  who  succeeded  him  as  bishop 
in  1830,  wrote,  ‘‘knowing  as  I do  this  learned  and  excellent  man,  I think 
I may  be  allowed  to  observe  that  our  Church  has  made  a most  valuable 
acquisition.  He  subscribed  on  November  19th  and  suggested  that  articles 
be  drawn  up  with  his  congregation  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  the 
arrangement  in  the  event  of  his  death.”2 

Sandford  was  also  held  in  high  regard  by  his  former  diocesan,  Beilby 
Porteous,3  who  wrote  to  Skinner  in  1706  saying  ‘‘I  long  since  told  my 
friend  Sir  William  Forbes,4  that  by  degrees,  with  a little  patience  and 
forbearance  and  mild  and  gentle  persuasion  it  (the  Union  of  the  English 
and  Scotch  episcopalian  clergy  in  Scotland)  would  certainly  be  brought 
about.  Mr.  Sandford  is  certainly  a great  acquisition  to  your  Church  and 
there  appears  to  me  little  doubt  but  that,  with  such  an  acquisition,  your 
object  will  in  due  time  be  completely  accomplished.”5 

1 Sandford-Skinner,  19th  November,  1804. 

a Walker-Skinner,  20th  November,  1804. 

8 Bishop  of  London,  1787-1808. 

4 1739-1806,  a prominent  banker. 

* Porteous-Skinner,  17th  March,  1806. 
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Archibald  Alison,  who  had  received  a letter  and  pamphlet  from  Sand- 
ford,  followed  his  example  in  subscribing  to  the  Articles  of  Union,  in  1805. 
A Prebendary  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  as  well  as  Minister  of  St.  Paul’s 
Chapel,  York  Place,  he  was  an  enthusiast  for  the  cause  of  Union  and  hoped 
that  it  might  soon  extend  to  all  English  congregations  in  Scotland.  Shortly 
after  Alison’s  submission,  Sandford  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  Leith  Qualified 
Chapel,  Dr.  Henry  Lloyd,  who  was  also  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at 
Cambridge  University,  inviting  him  to  bring  his  congregation  into  the 
Union  and  to  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  bishops.  Lloyd  made 
his  submission  in  1806  but  a Mr.  Vensiat,  who  officiated  in  Edinburgh, 
continued  recusant,  although  Sandford  heard  that  he  had  expressed  doubts 
about  his  position.  Another  Minister  of  a Qualified  Chapel,  William  Smith 
of  Musselburgh,  also  had  his  doubts  and  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  his  congregation  had  told  Sandford  of  her  scruples  about 
receiving  his  ministrations.  It  was  however  another  five  years  before 
Smith  signed  the  articles  of  Union.  Three  other  congregations  became 
united  with  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church  during  Sandford’s  episcopate — 

St.  George’s  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  in  1810. 

Holy  Trinity,  Haddington,  in  1815. 

St.  Andrew,  Kelso,  in  1826. 

When  Sandford  entered  upon  his  episcopate,  there  were  only  nine 
clergymen  in  the  diocese,  including  the  Bishop,  and  seven  congregations. 
Of  these,  five  were  in  Edinburgh — Charlotte  Chapel  (St.  John),  Cowgate 
Chapel  (St.  Paul),  St.  Peter’s  Chapel,  Carrubers  Close  Chapel  (St.  Paul) 
and  St.  George’s  Chapel,  and  two  outside,  one  being  at  Leith  and  the  other 
at  Musselburgh.  Of  the  clergy,  four  were  Oxford  graduates,  one  was  from 
Cambridge  and  one  from  Dublin.  In  1807,  the  diocese  was  enlarged  when 
at  their  own  request,  the  clergy  of  the  district  of  Fife  were  placed  under 
Sandford’s  jurisdiction.  They  had  been  without  a bishop  of  their  own  for 
a number  of  years,  and  had  been  impressed  by  Sandford’s  personality 
when  he  visited  Fife  in  1806,  to  confirm  at  Pittenweem  and  Cupar.  As 
there  were  only  five  clergymen  and  five  Episcopalian  Chapels  in  the  whole 
of  Fife,  at  St.  Andrews,  Alloa,  Kirkcaldy,  Cupar  and  Pittenweem,  the 
annexed  diocese  did  not  add  greatly  to  Sandford’s  labours. 

At  this  period,  the  bishops  did  not  necessarily  reside  in  their  diocese. 
Bishop  Low  was  Bishop  of  Argyll  as  well  as  minister  at  Pittenweem,  and 
during  his  incumbency,  the  charge  was  deemed  to  be  part  of  the  diocese 
of  Argyll.  Sandford  however  resided  in  Edinburgh  and  although  he 
retained  the  incumbency  of  St.  John’s  Chapel,  which  became  a sort  of 
pro-cathedral,  he  seems  to  have  administered  the  diocese  after  the  manner 
of  the  English  Bishops,  with  regular  visitations  of  the  clergy  and  annual 
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confirmations  at  selected  centres.  The  Edinburgh  confirmations  were 
always  held  at  Charlotte  Chapel,  until  the  congregation  removed  to  St. 
John’s,  Princes  Street,  in  1818.  Ordinations  were  also  invariably  held  in 
the  Chapel  of  which  Sandford  was  the  minister  and  likewise  the  triennial 
visitations. 

In  1809,  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Drummond,  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  Glasgow  petitioned  the  College  of  Bishops  to  be  placed  under  Sandford’s 
jurisdiction  and  in  the  following  year,  the  Episcopal  Chapels  in  Glasgow, 
Paisley  and  Dumfries  were  annexed  to  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh.  No 
separate  visitations  were  held  for  the  Glasgow  diocese  but  all  the  clergy 
attended  the  visitation  in  Edinburgh.  There  were  however,  from  time  to 
time,  confirmations  at  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  Sandford  confirmed  56 
candidates  at  the  Episcopal  Chapel  in  Glasgow  in  1811,  57  in  1816,  and 
32  in  1824.  Confirmations  were  also  held  at  Glasgow  and  Paisley  in  1823 
but  there  is  no  record  of  the  number  of  candidates  presented  at  these 
centres.  In  1825,  the  Paisley  candidates  were  among  the  18  confirmed  in 
Glasgow  but  two  years  later  the  Bishop  confirmed  52  candidates  at  Paisley 
and  in  1828,  held  a confirmation  at  Greenock  for  the  first  time.  In  Fife, 
there  is  only  one  recorded  confirmation  between  1807-1830.  This  was  in 
1812  when  Sandford  made  St.  Andrews,  Pittenweem  and  Cupar  his  centres, 
but  it  is  possible  that  Bishop  Low  confirmed  in  Fife  after  his  consecration 
in  1819. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Sandford’s  custom  of  holding  an 
annual  general  confirmation  in  his  own  chapel  in  Edinburgh,  for  the  whole 
diocese.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  confirmed  on  other  occasions  although 
his  successor  certainly  did  so  from  the  beginning  of  his  episcopate.  Every 
year  between  1806  and  1830,  the  Bishop  held  this  service  towards  the  end 
of  March  or  early  in  April.  In  1806  there  were  106  candidates  but  this 
large  number  was  probably  due  to  the  interval  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  last  Edinburgh  confirmation.  In  the  first  decade  of  Sandford’s  episco- 
pate the  number  of  candidates  varied  from  48  to  92  and  in  the  second 
decade,  from  81  to  114-  In  his  final  year,  he  confirmed  103  persons.  These 
figures1  indicate  a small  but  significant  increase  in  numbers  and  imply  that 
the  Episcopal  Church  was  enlarging  its  membership  and  influence  during 
these  years. 

There  were  so  few  congregations  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Fife,  that 
ordinations  tended  to  be  very  small  and  only  on  one  occasion  did  Sandford 
ordain  more  than  one  candidate  at  the  same  service.  This  was  in  1807, 
when  two  deacons  were  raised  to  the  priesthood.  During  twenty  five  years, 
there  were  only  nine  men  ordained,  six  of  them  being  made  deacon  and 

1 The  figures  are  taken  from  Sandford.' s Episcopal  Register. 
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then  priested  after  an  interval  of  twelve  months.  Most  ordinations  were 
held  in  Edinburgh  but  on  one  occasion,  the  Episcopal  Chapel  in  Glasgow 
was  used  for  the  service  and  on  one  occasion  Bishop  Low,  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  held  an  ordination  at  St.  Andrews.  It  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  Sandford  held  a private  ordination  in  1822,  when 
Thomas  Langhome  was  priested  and  that  at  Advent,  1825,  he  conferred 
deacons  orders  on  William  Marriott,  a master  at  the  New  Academy, 
Edinburgh. 

Clergymen  in  English  orders  continued  to  cross  the  Border  to  minister 
in  Scotland  but  this  presented  no  great  problem  when  the  Qualified  Chapels 
had  been  reconciled  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  1806,  it  could  lead  to 
complications  and  Skinner  wrote  to  all  the  English  bishops  asking  them 
to  encourage  clergymen  ordained  in  England,  who  proposed  to  minister  in 
Scotland,  to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  bishops.  One  of 
them,  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  replied  saying  he  did  not  think  it  proper 
for  the  English  bench  to  interfere  in  this  way,  yet  he  wished  the  clergy 
would  take  this  step  and  was  glad  to  hear  that  many  of  them  had  done  so, 
"I  hope  no  more  young  men  will  be  sent  from  England  to  serve  as  ministers 
of  your  Chapels  . . . but  I make  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  advised  by  any 
of  our  bench  who  may  know  of  their  intention,  not  to  refuse  acknowledging 
the  jurisdication  of  our  brethren,  the  Scotch  bishops.”1 

There  were  however  complications  for  the  clergyman  in  Scottish  orders 
who  removed  to  England,  and  Sandford  was  asked  if  a man  in  deacons 
orders,  conferred  by  a Scottish  bishop,  could  apply  to  an  English  or  an 
Irish  Bishop  for  priests  orders  and  become  entitled  to  hold  a benefice  in 
the  Church  of  England.  The  matter  was  put  to  a prominent  English 
lawyer,  J.  A.  Park,2  who  had  used  his  influence  to  secure  the  repeal  of 
the  penal  laws.  After  careful  consideration  an  affirmative  answer  was  given 
and  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  grounds  on  which  Park’s  opinion  was 
based. 

There  was  a discrepancy  between  Statute  and  Canon  Law  in  England 
and  the  former  did  not  make  it  a qualification  that  a man  must  first  be 
made  deacon  before  he  was  ordained  priest,  although  this  was  the  case 
according  to  Canon  Law.  Park  therefore  assumed  that  it  was  within  the 
bishops  discretion  to  grant  priests  orders  at  once,  but  he  admitted  the 
point  was  open  to  doubt.  In  the  present  situation,  he  pointed  out  that 
the  Bishop  appeared  to  be  satisfied  and  added  ‘‘indeed  no  bishop  who 
understands  the  constitution  of  the  Episcopal  Church  could  doubt  that 

1 Fisher-Skinner,  8th  May,  1806. 

a 1 763-1838,  a devoted  high  churchman,  member  of  “Nobody’s  Club”  and  Attorney 
General  of  Lancaster  from  1811. 
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the  gentleman  alluded  to  in  the  question  is  duly  invested  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a deacon.  The  prohibition  to  officiate  in  England 
was  a civil  disability,  created  for  particular  purposes,  in  a certain  part  of 
the  kingdom.  His  character  as  a deacon  is  no  less  indelible  and  he  might 
exercise  his  sacred  function  in  Ireland  or  any  other  place  to  which  the 
prohibition  does  not  extend.  The  Statute  could  never  mean  to  destroy 
the  effect  of  the  orders  of  an  English  or  Irish  Bishop. 

Park  summed  up  his  opinion  as  follows:  “There  is  nothing  in  the 
Statute  law  of  England  to  prevent  this  ordination,  that  it  will  confer  a 
good  title  to  an  English  benefice  and  that  every  sound  bishop  of  our 
Church  will  think  this  gentleman  a deacon,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Canons,  though  restrained  from  the  exercise  of  his  function  in  England 
until  he  shall  be  invested  with  priesthood  by  an  English  or  Irish  bishop.”1 

After  the  Act  of  Union,  the  Scottish  bishops  were  able  to  exercise 
greater  control  over  the  clergy  ministering  in  their  dioceses  and  all  Chapels 
contained  clauses  written  into  their  constitutions  similar  to  those  which 
appear  in  the  articles  of  St.  Peter’s  Chapel,  Edinburgh. 

(i)  The  Chapel  is  to  be  continued  in  strict  communion  with  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  and  subject  to  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  or  in  the  case  of  a vacancy  in  the  see,  of  the 
Primus. 

(ii)  No  candidate  may  be  admitted  as  minister  of  the  Chapel  unless 
he  is  in  priests  orders  and  in  communion  with  the  Bishop  for  the  time 
being  in  Edinburgh  or  with  the  Primus  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland 
and  have  his  sanction. 

(iii)  When  elected  by  the  Proprietors,  he  shall  be  instituted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  canons  and  practice  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

The  laity  in  Scotland  held  a firm  control  over  the  temporal  affairs  of 
their  Chapel  but  care  was  taken  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  clergyman. 
An  unsatisfactory  minister  could  not  be  dismissed  by  the  Proprietors  alone 
but  first  notice  of  his  bad  conduct  had  to  be  made  by  petition  and  com- 
plaint to  the  bishop  or  in  the  case  of  a vacancy  in  the  see,  to  the  Primus, 
and  a dissatisfied  clergyman  could  always  appeal  from  the  bishop  of  the 
College  of  Bishops  for  a reconsideration  of  his  case. 

Sandford,  as  bishop,  had  little  patronage  but  no  minister  could  officiate 
in  the  diocese  without  his  licence.  There  was  however  one  appointment 
which  rested  entirely  with  him,  for  the  dean  was  not  elected  by  the  clergy 
but  nominated  by  the  bishop.  When  he  first  took  charge  of  the  diocese. 

1 Park-Sandford,  i6th  January,  1805. 
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Sandford  found  Gleig  in  office  as  dean  but  he  resigned  in  1810  on  his 
election  to  the  see  of  Brechin,  and  the  bishop  appointed  James  Walker, 
an  Edinburgh  incumbent  as  his  successor.  He  held  the  office  until  1817 
and  then  resigned,  owing  to  a disagreement  in  which  the  Bishop  was  not 
personally  involved  and  the  two  men  continued  to  be  good  friends  and  to 
retain  each  others  confidence.  A dean  was  also  appointed  for  Fife  but 
there  is  no  record  of  a similar  appointment  for  Glasgow.  The  duties  of 
this  official  were  laid  down  in  the  canons  and  included  summoning  clergy 
synods  and  presiding  at  their  meetings. 

In  1784,  just  eight  years  before  Sandford  came  up  to  Edinburgh,  the 
Scottish  bishops  had  consecrated  Samuel  Seabury  as  bishop  on  behalf  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  North  America.  They  had  acted  after  careful 
enquiry  and  with  the  tacit  approval  of  the  English  bishops  and  their 
action  had  been  fully  justified  by  subsequent  events.  They  were  invited 
to  act  again  in  1825  in  a somewhat  similar  situation. 

A number  of  English  churches  had  been  built  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  to  provide  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  British  Residents  and  they 
were  served  by  clergymen  in  English  orders.  Although  they  were  nominally 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  they  were  in  fact  entirely 
without  episcopal  supervision.  To  remedy  this  defect,  it  was  at  first 
proposed  to  consecrate  a suffragan  bishop  of  London  and  for  him  to  have 
these  congregations  in  his  care  but  when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
sounded  the  Government  about  the  proposal,  he  discovered  that  it  might 
lead  to  unfavourable  reactions  in  some  European  countries.  Another 
scheme  had  to  be  found  and  at  the  suggestion  of  W.  F.  Hook,1  who  was 
at  the  time  serving  a curacy  at  Whippingham,  an  approach  was  made  to 
the  Scottish  bishops.  Hook  had  taken  a keen  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  both  in  Scotland  and  in  North  America  and  was 
well  aware  of  the  beneficial  results  which  flowed  from  the  consecration  of 
Samuel  Seabury.  He  therefore  asked  his  friend  David  Low,  Bishop  of 
Argyll,  to  put  the  suggestion  to  the  Scottish  bishops  and  after  consulting 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  British  Government,  they 
agreed  to  act. 

Dr.  Luscombe,  a priest  in  English  orders,  who  had  resided  in  France 
from  1820  to  1825,  and  had  first  drawn  attention  to  the  lack  of  episcopal 
supervision  for  the  English  congregations  on  the  Continent,  was  duly 
nominated  and  consecrated  at  Stirling  in  March,  1825,  as  a Scottish 
Missionary  Bishop  to  British  residents  in  Europe.  Daniel  Sandford,  now 
a frail  old  man,  took  part  in  the  act  of  consecration  and  Hook  preached 
the  sermon  which  lasted  for  forty  minutes.  While  he  was  in  Scotland, 

1 1798-1875,  Vicar  of  Leeds  1837-1859,  Dean  of  Chichester,  1859-1875. 
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Hook  visited  Edinburgh  and  worshipped  in  St.  John’s  Chapel,  Princes 
Street.  In  a letter  to  his  father,1  who  was  Archdeacon  of  Huntingdon,  he 
referred  to  this  occasion  “On  Friday  last  I went  to  Church  at  Bishop 
Sandford’s  and  was  surprised  to  find  a congregation  of  150  persons  attend- 
ing, dressed  mostly  in  mourning.  This  is  the  good  old  way  of  keeping 
Lent.  The  church  is  a most  beautiful  one  and  the  light  is  pleasing  and 
solemnly  deadened  by  the  painted  windows.  It  holds,  without  galleries 
about  a thousand  persons.  It  is  not  so  large  as  Mr.  Alison’s  Chapel.”2 
In  the  same  letter,  Hook  gives  his  impression  of  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh. 
“We  met  at  Bishop  Gleigs,3  Bishop  Sandford;  he  is  the  most  delightful, 
loveable  old  man  you  ever  saw;  I never  knew  anyone  who  looked  more 
truly  what  one  would  wish  a bishop  to  look.  His  voice  is  so  soft  and 
gentle,  his  demeanour  so  gentlemanlike  that  he  must  win  all  hearts.  He 
is  always  in  full  dress,  with  his  short  cassock  and  buckles,  as  all  the  bishops 
here  are  accustomed  to  be.  I never  knew  a more  striking  or  more  solemn 
ceremony  than  that  which  I have  witnessed  today.” 

One  of  the  signs  of  progress  in  the  united  diocese  during  Sandford’s 
episcopate  was  the  formation  of  new  congregations  and  the  erection  of 
new  churches.  In  twenty  five  years,  six  churches  were  consecrated,  at 
Pittenweem  in  1807,  and  Edinburgh  in  1818,  Greenock  in  1822  and  Porto- 
bello  in  1825  (St.  John’s  Chapel)  and  1828  (St.  Mark’s  Chapel).  The  two 
Edinburgh  churches  were  St.  John,  Princes  Street,  and  St.  George,  York 
Place;  both  of  them  being  good  examples  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Gothic  Revival. 

A new  congregation  was  formed  at  Peebles  in  1828,  at  the  request  of 
a number  of  laity  who,  in  accordance  with  the  Canons  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  passed  a resolution  forming  themselves  into  a regular  congregation. 
The  document  was  then  forwarded  to  the  Bishop  who  consulted  with  his 
clergy  and  drew  up  a formal  deed,  giving  his  sanction  to  the  proposal. 
The  congregation  immediately  proceeded  to  appoint  a minister  and  after 
he  had  exhibited  his  letters  of  orders  to  the  Bishop,  subscribed  to  the 
XXXIX  Articles  of  Religion  and  declared  his  obedience  to  the  Canons  of 
the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  was  instituted  to  the  cure  of  souls.  On 
the  following  Sunday,  the  new  minister  was  formally  admitted  to  his 
charge  by  James  Walker,  acting  on  the  authority  of  his  diocesan.4 

Sandford,  during  his  twenty  five  years  as  Bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
instituted  ten  ministers  to  the  cure  of  souls  and  increased  the  number  of 

1 20th  March,  1925. 

a St.  Paul,  York  Place. 

3 Bishop  of  Brechin  1810-1840. 

4 This  information  is  given  in  Sandford’s  Episcopal  Register. 
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clergy  in  the  diocese  from  seven  to  twenty  five,  of  whom  five  were  formerly 
ministers  of  Qualified  Chapels  and  seven,  ministers  of  newly  formed 
congregations. 

The  record  of  Sandford’s  episcopate,  when  compared  with  that  of  an 
English  bishop,  seems  completely  insignificant  but  if  it  is  considered  in  its 
proper  context,  it  acquires  a certain  importance  and  indicates  a definite 
achievement.  Sandford  was  the  pioneer  who  laid  the  foundation  in 
Edinburgh  upon  which  his  successors  in  office  were  able  to  build  and  the 
remarkable  advance  made  by  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century  would  have  been  quite  impossible  but 
for  his  work  of  reconciliation  and  his  diligent  oversight  of  his  small  but 
scattered  flock  It  was  Sandford  who  restored  the  normal  machinery  of 
diocesan  administration  after  the  long  years  of  disorganisation  and  dis- 
couragement in  the  18th  century  and  it  was  Sandford  who  played  a leading 
part  in  helping  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  to  set  its  house  in  order 
when  at  length  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  enabled  it  to  function  without 
let  or  hindrance.  He  was  not  a great  scholar  nor  an  outstanding  bishop 
but  he  won  the  affection  and  loyalty  of  all  who  had  to  do  with  him  by 
his  gentle  disposition  and  by  the  diligent  exercise  of  his  pastoral  ministry, 
despite  much  weakness  and  physical  infirmity.  He  may  not  have  been  a 
great  bishop  but  he  was  most  certainly  a good  one. 


